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The false stages through which the paperhanging 
Lrade has passed during the last century, are more easily 
intelligible to us, if we glance at the wonderful origin 
of this still young but important branch of industry. 
China and Japan had long ago employed paper for their 
wall-decoration, while our ancestors adorned their walls 
with stuffs, panels of wood, or paintings on wood, stucco 
or linen. It would be wrong however to speak of the 
paper of Eastern Asia in our sense of the word, as in 
modern language we no longer designate free paintings 
or wovenstuffs on paper, as paperhangings. The germ 
of this branch of industry, of which printing forms the 
most essential part, lies in Europe, where of old the 
wooden mould was made use of for the printing of 
banners, playing cards, images &c. Still the suggestion may 
be said to have proceeded from Asia, for the paperhangings 
brought over from thence, which with their surprising re- 
presentations of costumes, landscapes, trees and ornaments, 
void of all perspective were especially fitted for the de- 
coration of the wall, first found a place as curiosities 
in the counting houses of rich merchants and then be- 
came articles of commerce. England naturally, as a ma- 
ritime power of highest rank took the lead, and even 
under the reign of Elisabeth began the inclination to 
replace in a great degree the very expensive Gobelins 
tapestry by these interesting Chinese pictures. Then, 
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from the increasing demand, the speculation naturally 
developed itself to produce home-made papers as a sub- 
stitute for such foreign merchandise. In 1634 Charles 
the First gave to Jerome Langer a patent for fixing wool, 
silk and colours on woven stuffs, in order to use them 
as wall-hanging: they were probably stencilled patterns 
with applique work. 

Not less must the old leather work, which was much 
cultivated in the fifteenth century for the priests'chasubles, 
and in the sixteenth in a still greater degree for leather 
hangings, have given an impulse to the use of papers 
as a wall-decoration. The Important coloured paper ma- 
nufactures of Germany and Austria, which are perhaps 
to be dated further back than the seventeenth century, 
have undoubtedly also had great influence over this branch 
of industry. In England the ancient documents in the 
archives of the cities which have any reference to Art- 
industry are more carefully preserved than on the con- 
tinent, and consequently we know more about them there 
than elsewhere. 

The oldest paperhanging manufactory was founded 
by Jackson in Battersea in 1754, and met with great 
success, as did also those of his rivals, Boyle, Graves, 
Tootle and Young, notwithstanding the heavy tax laid on 
them of 21 pence per yard, as they all, and more espe- 
cially Pickering, exported these imitations of Chinese pain- 
tings to America, Spain and other countries. In 1768 
paperhangings are mentioned at the Hague by Heinecke 
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printed by Eccards, having the appearance of gold and silver 
embroidery. Of the same period were the manufactories 
of Sherringham in Chelsea, which employed such artists 
as Boileau, La Briere, Louis, Rosetti &c. and so follo- 
wed the French taste. The manufactory of Haarwood 
at Chelsea was also of great extent, in which afterwards 
Stukeley was the originator of the machinework. In 1829 
Clarke and Henderson introduced the continuous prin- 
ting press. 

England, therefore, takes the lead in technical inven- 
tions for paperhangings , but even here, foreign papers 
were introduced in great abundance in consequence of 
the heavy excise duty. 

In Rouen the trade developed itself at an early period, 
for so early as 1720 it was announced to have removed 
to Paris (Savary's dictionary of . commerce). The manu- 
factories established in Paris in the year 1780 were 
shortly afterwards destroyed by the Revolution, so that 
at present that of Legrand is considered the oldest in 
Paris (1787). The now celebrated one of Zuber in Rix- 
heim which now belongs to Germany was founded in 1797. 
In a catalogue, bearing date 1801, Simon's is men- 
tioned as the only manufactory in Paris, but those of 
Strasburg, Rixheim, Nancy, Besangon, Vienna, Neustadt 
and Frankenthal were also named. The establishment 
of Arnold in Cassel, which exists for more than 100 years 
was overlooked. 

It is not within the scope of the present article to 
bring forward the names of all the later French, English and 
German manufacturers. In an artistic view, we may men- 
tion that Defosse and Earth, in association with Mess. 
Rommel of Berlin, brought from that city patterns and bor- 
ders of strict Grecian style. In 1867 the gold medal was 
awarded them for a very large landscape paperhanging. 
Lately, the brothers Hook of Paris have come to the 
front in the printing of larger pictures. Their large halls 
with columns and a perspective of blooming gardens ex- 
cited by their masterly colouring and immense technical 
skill the admiration of all friends of art, even, though 
they could not recognise in such representations the true 
task of the paperhanger. Even now their »Spring« is 
very appropriately used, as -a large framed picture, in 
large public halls, as distemper has a better effect by 
gaslight then oil-colours. The beautiful vases filled with 
flowers produced by the same firm may be recommended 
to every school as models of flower painting. The pain- 
ters Dumont and Miiller are the composers of their pe- 
culiar productions of distemper printing which require 
sometimes more than thousand moulds. Gillon and 
Thorallier are distinguished for the wonderful cheapness 
of their goods, of course in ordinary paper and repro- 
duced ad infinitum. 

In conventional patterns I remember to have seen at 
Bezault a decoration composed by Viollet le Due (1867) 
which pleased me better than his wall -ornaments in 
Notre Dame. The firm of Hook brothers which exported 
largely to Germany and England, is perhaps, next to 
Balin's, the richest in new conventional patterns. L'Hcest 
of Liege took over the manufactory of Liek in Aix la 



Chapelle, some four or five years ago, who, as did also 
Flammersheim of Cologne by the recommendation of 
Canon Bock, copied very faithfully many of the old ta- 
pestries in paperhangings. Flammersheim has continued 
since 1854 to produce conventional patterns in Gothic 
and Romanesque. 

One great difficulty for German manufacturers, as 
we have already remarked , is that the designers live 
at too great a distance from them. Very few of them 
enjoy the daily assistance of their designers, while almost 
all the others are obliged to content themselves with 
purchasing patterns and doing the best they can with them. 
In Austria the house of Spanl and Rhederer, which was 
then the oldest in the empire, failed in 1850, so that the 
manufactory founded by Sporling and Rahn 1808 (now 
Sporling and Zimmerman) is the oldest existing at pre- 
sent. This firm produced as early as 1845 50,000 rolls 
yearly, but gave up to the French the execution of the 
finer patterns, and contented itself with the manufacture 
of good papers of an ordinary class. The house of Knepper 
and Schmidt in Vienna have produced many patterns of 
Schonthaler, Glaser, von Ferstel &c, R. and B. Sie- 
burger are remarkable on account of their Railroad Map 
of Central Europe which has a wide circulation. It does 
not lie within our limits to describe the productions of 
the Austrian and German manufacturers, Pietti in Bu : 
benk, Hitzschold in Dresden, Neddermann in Breslau, 
Wittgenstein in Cologne, Stollberg in Hanover, Monnich 
in Osnabriick, Strauven in Bonn, Scherer in Heidelberg, 
Kammerer in Carlsruhe and others. Prominent before 
all others is the great Paper-printing company, founded 
and directed by Becker in Nordhausen, who even exports 
to Paris. Lately also, the more important decorators, 
such as Jean Jost, formerly Walger, in Frankfort on the 
Main have exercised a direct influence over the manu- 
facture, as they order new designs on their own account, 
and have them printed for their exclusive property. This 
procedure is very suggestive, and may be compared with 
the publication of books at the author's own expense. 

In England the best known manufacturers are Jeffrey 
and Co., Cook and Leeds, Williams Cooper and Co. of Lon- 
don, Hinschliffe of Chelsea, Potter in Selgrave, Mills in Lan- 
cashire, James Hutington, Andsley Home and Sanderson. 
The stained papers of Clarke and Henderson exhibited 
in 1867, and the embossed papers of Scott and Cubertson 
have long excited attention, but have disappeared from the 
German market. Belgium is distinguished by her relief 
imitations of leather (cuirs repousses) which when oiled 
and varnished' are very durable. Especial novelties 
are printed curtains on felt-paper by Pavy in London, 
which replace the thinner and more transparent chintz. 
On the other hand, chintz finds a good employment 
as a wall-decoration in Mulhausen and it is well imi- 
tated in paper by Zuber in Rixheim. In 1873 we found 
in the shop windows of Paris the coarse jute with paper- 
hanging patterns printed on it very effective. Time will 
show if it can compete lastingly with cheaper papers 
and the desire of frequent change. We remark by the 
way that the manufacture of endless paper first ren-. 
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dered the present method of printing the paper in long 
rolls possible, and that the chintz-printing inspired the 
idea of transferring the cylinder press to paperhangings, so 
that the several branches of modern industry appear to us 
subject to many reciprocal changes. If we compare the old 
papers of 50 years ago, which were made by hand and 
pasted on the wall by sheets, we find, apart from their 
hideousness, the by no means unimportant advantage of 
greater solidity. It is only where the purchasers, and 
above all the proprietors of the houses, make a point 
of having solidity in their papers and are not averse to 
paying a corresponding price, that they can avoid the 
evil of having their walls covered with a paper ; which too 
often, by reason of its bad quality, can scarcely be brought 
so far as to be fixed to the very wall itself, after the 
paperhanger has applied the paste. 

All new inventions, all these manufactories occupying 
thousands of workmen, have, as we have seen long ago 
left their real end and object unconsidered. In making 
their profit of the technical progress, and only speculating 
upon the necessities as well as the want of taste of the 
general public, and on the rivalling their competitors in 
cheapness, taste became more and more corrupted and 
the proper task of the paperhanger to spread the magic 
of beauty all around, was neglected. What has been 
the result? No Museum, till a few years ago, could make 
any use of these failures, they were only of use as the 
refuse of a time of decline, fast disappearing now under 
the auspices of more intelligent efforts and a more matured 
understanding for the true conditions of art. 

By degrees the most beautiful ornaments of all past 
time, partly by copies, partly by free treatment or va- 
riation, are offered to the people like a new and easy 
and beautiful language. These efforts to revive beautiful 
decorative motives of former periods of art were crowned 
by great success, both as to the lighter and more appro- 
priate treatment and cheapness of papers. Nor is it to be 



disregarded that so long as the back ground of the wall 
was too bright and too hard in colour, the oilpaintings, 
statues, reliefs &c, could not be seen to advantage. In 
galleries and exhibitions indeed a good colour for a back- 
ground was always cared for, but I have never known 
a painter to have insisted on the purchaser covering over 
a glaring blue, or flower paper with another more suitable 
for his picture. To take any trouble about so subordinate 
a matter as a paperhanging was considered beneath the 
dignity of high art, whereas in the golden age of the Re- 
naissance, the several arts were so subservient to one 
another that one spoke simply of art as one. 

In place of the very improper designation »high and 
low art«, Goethe gave a more appropriate one, namely 
»free and servile art«. If the better obtains the supremacy, 
then on the one hand it is the interest of cultivated 
minds to watch for a harmonious surrounding, and on 
the other hand so to perfect the organisation that all 
the good which has been attained with great effort by 
draftsmen, manufacturers &c, should not disappear in 
the glut of the market. But it is just these very per- 
sons, who are the direct advisers and intermediaries of 
the public, namely the employes in the paperhanging 
trade and the paperhangers themselves, that are the 
furthest removed from the conception of what art is. 
Leaving all ideal efforts out of the question, we can 
assure this class of artisans that they would gain much 
more material profit, if they would study mural de- 
coration instead of only clothing simply the wall, but 
it is only in large cities where competition strikes the 
note of warning, that there is a necessity for some at- 
tention to art. 

A school for decorative paperhanging is a necessity; 
it may even be called a first necessity among all schools 
of speciality, for it will have the greatest influence in 
fostering art in the homestead, and thus in causing a 
brisk sale of all other art productions. 
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